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Little is known of the larvae of the smaller species, but those
of the larger are flat and somewhat tapering. The larvae of
the genus Necrophorus bear spiny plates on the back of thebody.
A pair of cerci are usually present on the ninth abdominal
segment. Some, especially those of the genus Silpha, are very
active, and possibly predaceous, snails in particular being
attacked. The larval food generally is decomposing animal
or vegetable matter. The adults of the genus Necrophorus
are well known as " Burying beetles," owing to their habit of
excavating beneath the dead bodies of small mammals or
birds, which gradually sink into the ground, where they are
devoured by their buriers. Occasionally Silphids may be
found in the nests of birds, but as a generality the ground is
their habitat. The family has been classified by Dr. Horn,
Trans. Amer. Entom. Soc. VIII, 1880. The British species
number about 104 (Fowler).

A few species are more or less of economic importance,
damage being done by the larvae and adults to the leafage of
certain crops, such as beet, cereals, spinach, and potatoes.
The genera concerned are Silpha and Bathysia.

CLAMBID^E.
Minute, convex, hemispherical. Antennae eight- to ten-
jointed, with two-jointed club. Tarsi four-jointed. Head
very large ; maxillae with two long lobes. Wings partly
ciliate. Five to seven free sternites.
A family of near relationship to the Silphidce. The majority
of its species are found in Europe and North America; Ceylon
and the Canary Islands have one representative each. They
are very small, round, and convex, and are generally dull in
colour.
The head is large and bears clubbed antennae and maxillae
which have two long lobes. The wings are more or less ciliate.
The number of visible sternites varies from five to seven. The
larvae are elongate, narrowing towards each extremity. These
beetles live under bark or in decaying vegetable matter.
There are four British species (Fowler).